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THE NEVIUS & HAVILAND WALL=PAPERS. 



THE thousand aspects of decorative art revealed in modern 
wall-papers are becoming revolutionary rather than 
evolutionary, leading to a higher expression of beauty 
in the daily environment. Nothing is more captivatingly in- 
teresting to those who make a study of the laws of beauty, 
as applied to in- 
terior decora- 
tion, than to 
examine the 
many new sen- 
sations and im- 
pressions pro- 
duced each 
succeeding sea- 
son by our more 
enterprising 
manufacturers. 
The highest 
type of these 
compositions is 
at once classic 
and audacious, 
proving an in- 
herent life, the 
result of a de- 
liberate effort 
to delight the 
age with fresh 
elements of 
beauty. 

The versatili- 
ty and grandeur 
of the new 
Nevius and 
Haviland com- 
positions are 
but feebly ex- 
ploited by the 
assistance o f 
the engravings 
printed on the 
present and suc- 
ceeding pages. 
The classic 
combination of 
head piece and 
-hanging first 
represented is 
in the Empire 
style, and is 
the r ef or e a 
modern inter- 
pretation of 
classic motives, 
which in them- 
selves are char- 
acterized b y 
that mental ro- 
bustness, sanity 
and ideal grace, 
which charac- 



Classic Wall-Hanging and Head. By Nevius & Havilani 



terize the purest types of Grecian art. The hanging is a 
hand print, thirty inches wide, produced in a wide range of 
soft tints. It is printed on tinted ivory or porcelain grounds, 
and on silk and frosted grounds, and as a flat or ingrain. 

There is a magnificent movement in the Modern English 
design next px*esented, and the whole is, to our mind, most 
impressive in the range of leather treatments, which are a 

sincere worship , 
of beauty in the 
flowing details 
and dramatic 
interpretations 
of the real ma- 
terial. Wall- 
paper, indeed, 
may be likened 
to the vivid and 
e 
of 
upon 
atic 
the 
eir 
surroundings 
mimic with 
marvelous rich- 
ness of effect 
the great world 
of reality. In 
like manner, we 
find wall-paper 
possessing the 
pulpous rich- 
ness of vegeta- 
ble tissues, the 
sober magnifi- 
cence of silks, 
the plain 
smoothness and 
suavity of color 
that character- 
izes old leath- 
ers, the strength 
and flexibility 
of woven tis- 
sues, the clear- 
ness and cool- 
ness of the shin- 
ing husks of 
fruit, the splen- 
did creamy flow 
of dim enamel 
or gold, and the 
barbarously 
rich incrus- 
tations of iron, ' 
copper and 
silver. 

The third 
composition is 
composed on 
Gothic lines, 
and consists of 
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heraldic cartouche, composed of a 
winged lion bearing a spear on which 
floats a banner, beside which is a shield 
surrounded by scrolls. The frieze 
possesses a lower member having 
cross spears laid upon a victor's 
wreath, while the upper member is a 
large-sized heraldic shield emblazoned 
with the Greek cross, and united by 
means of flowing scrolls and ribbons. 

But such grandiose conceptions by 
no means fill out the category of this 
firm's new season's productions. 
There are eighteenth century floral 
compositions of consummate beauty 
and execution which would command 
three times their price if imported 
from France. Fine Pompadour ef- 
fects and floral bouquets are filled 
with the freshness and bloom of truth 
in the delineation of their motives. 
A very handsome paper consists of 
modernized Celtic scrolls. A repre- 
sentation of floral bouquets on a dark 
gendarme blue ground is a splendid 
inspiration. There are Delft blue- 
and- white effects for cottages, and a 
truly artistic enthusiasm transfigures 
many cheaper papers, for which peo- 
ple of slender means will feel grateful. 

Altogether the present season's 
output of this enterprising firm is 
ahead of anything hitherto produced 
by them and is as fine as anything 
manufactured anywhere in the realm 
of wall-paper. 



WILLIAM CAMPBELL & CO. 



Modern English Decoration. By Nevius & Haviland. 

a head or crown supplement to the wall-hanging, which is a 
simple ogee effect, outlined with Gothic traceries. The trick 
of execution is of the simplest order: the same movement of 
the ascending line radiates in the crown into a delightful as- 
semblage of scrolls, exhibiting playfulness of the most dig- 
nified character. This fine composition is printed on tinted 
ivory, or porcelain grounds, and also on ingrains, and on 
grounds possessing a tapestry effect. The same design per- 
meates many changes of color, whose luxuriant combinations 
fully atone for any lack of variety in the design itself. 

Amongst the many other new patterns produced by Messrs. 
Nevius and Haviland, we might refer to a stenciled com- 
position in which narrow border stripes are used, in com- 
bination with a crown or headpiece effect, to produce wall 
panels of a fine order. The pattern No. 206 is one to which 
we now specially refer, the effect resembling that of a palm 
tree whose trunk radiates at the top into a unique assemblage 
of scrolls. We must call attention, in particular, to the mag- 
nificent color effects in their leather papers, the Empire pat- 
tern exhibiting a more than skin-deep semblance of reality 
in the variety and beauty of its sedate color tones. There is 
a heraldic pattern, the motive of which consists of a fine 



THE large and extensive wall- 
paper manufactory of William 
Campbell & Co. has for the last 
three months been fully engaged 
preparing a very extensive line of 
wall-papers, which represents every 
class of goods known to the wall- 
paper dealer, and in each grade a 
very full assortment, so much so that 
any dealer buying from $100.00 to 
$100,000.00 can easily find his 
requirements. 

Very much has been said in the 
different hotels which goes to reflect 
on this house as having some negotia- 
tions with, the National Wall- Paper 
Co. It appears that the agents or sales- 
men for sometime past have been toasting over the flowing 
cup and, without any doubt, trying to convince the large 
dealers, as they quote it, that "Campbell is not in it." 

The Campbell House is now ready to show, and invites 
the trade to examine its new line of wall-papers for 1895- 
96 at the Factory and Salesroom, 425 to 433 East Twenty- 
fourth Street. William Campbell wishes to deny any and all 
statements that have been made or that may be made re- 
garding his connection with the National Wall-Paper Co. , and 
all reports to that effect that have been made are utterly un- 
true. William Campbell is directing his business the same 
as he has always done. He is now assisted by George E. 
Coy, formerly of Ohio, and one of the most able managers 
to-day in the wall-paper trade. 

Each week hereafter the trade will be kept fully posted as 
to the movements of this house, as the firm have nothing of 
a business nature to withhold from it. 

Again, the trade in general is invited. Dealers will find it to 
their interest to see the Campbell goods as soon as they can 
make it convenient. Mr. Campbell is personally at the 
factory every day, ready to consider any and all kinds of 
business presented to his house for trie coming year, 1895-96. 
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HOW FURNITURE IS HADE. 



By James Thomson. 




PEOPLE outside of the business — 
looking at the finished product 
of the cabinet-maker's art — 
have but a faint conception of the 
methods by which such results are 
obtained. There exists in the minds 
of many a sort of misty impression 
(formed, doubtless, from seeing a job- 
bing carpenter at work) of a man with 
saws, planes and hammer and nails, 
fashioning, in a rather haphazard 
manner, from the undressed timber 
of commerce, the articles desired, and 
with his own two hands doing all the 
work appertaining to the same. 
There was a time When in this country such methods ob- 
tained, and there are some countries where to-day the cabinet- 
maker is expected to be competent to 
execute unaided every portion of the 
work, from the rude roughing-out to 
the polishing. 

At the present time, in this country, 
the methods employed in making high- 
class furniture do not differ much from 
those pursued in earlier times. To the 
cabinet-maker is allotted the task of 
putting the work together, after the 
sawyer, the turner, the molder and 
carver have each performed their part. 
In the production of this class of work 
present advancement has not been due 
so much to the utilization of new forces 
as in a re-adjustment of old ones and a 
quickening in methods of hand labor. 
Whether from the impulse imparted 
through familiarity with machinery, or 
from some other cause, it is true that 
the workman of to-day possesses a cer- 
tain vigor and facility of execution 
wanting in his old-time prototype. 

The workman of old had his one in- 
flexible rule for doing everything, to de- 
viate from which was a thing not to be 
thought of for a moment. The man of 
to-day .makes haste to discover and 
adopt any plan that will enable him to 
do the work most speedily, believing 
that it is a waste of energy to make 
three movements when one will suffice. 
Thirty years ago, when our best cabinet- 
makers were drawn from the Father- 
land, it was enough to send an energetic 
person in a fit to watch one of them at 
work, his movements being sp slow and 
so delightfully deliberate that one soon 
despaired of his ever getting through 
his task. But when ' * in the course of 
human events " it became manifest that 
the job was completed, it was interest- 
ing to watch his- face and note the proud 
look with which he viewed his handi- 
work; and then when he started on a 
new piece of work his mates considered 
it their duty to discuss the matter with 
him and render advice as to how the 
work should be done ; and for the bal- 
ance of the day they smoked their long 
pipes and ran back and forth, discussing 
and gesticulating, and made quite a 
time of it. A good, smart workman of 
to-day would have had the work well 
on its way while they were talking 
about it. 
The introduction of labor-saving ma- 



chinery, and the very general subdivision of labor in the 
cheaper branches of the business, have developed the condi- 
tion that confronts us to-day — a condition that enables the 
wage-earner to furnish his home in a manner unthought of 
by his father before him. The large factories that have 
sprung up, as it were, in the night, throughout the wooded 
regions of the West, have cheapened production to such an 
extent that it is difficult to see how this lowering process can 
go further. 

It would be interesting, no doubt, to describe the process 
pursued in those vast hives of industry, but the immediate 
object of this article is to present a picture of that branch of 
the business which more closely approximates that of the 
olden times, /. e. , the making of custom work, in which the 
use of machinery is more restricted, and in many cases used 
to a very limited extent. In the making of machined furni- 
ture it does not require the skilled workmen so essential in 
the custom trade. Many of the most valuable men in this 
branch have learned to do but one little part of the work, 
and to do it well, but in no sense can they be considered cabi- 
net-makers — simply parts of a rather complicated machine. 

Let us presume that a sideboard is wanted, and you have 
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